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Our Principles 
By Walter E. Myer 
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WE. are told that we should be prin- 
cipled; that we should not be shifty 
and haphazard in our conduct; that there 
are some things for which we should 
stand though the heavens fall. At the 
same time we are warned against prej- 
udice. We should be open-minded and 
tolerant. We should not be too “set 
in our ways.” Is this advice contradic- 
tory? Are principles nothing but prej- 
gdices in favor of particular forms of 
conduct? If so, should we be open- 
minded, tolerant and experimental in all 
“things, or should we give free sway to 
our feelings of approval and disapproval 
even at the risk of being called a crea- 
ture of prejudice? 

We would answer these quite perti- 
nent questions by saying that one must 
find a place in his life for both open- 
mindedness and principle—prejudice, if 
you like. Most people err on the side 
of leaving too little freedom for them- 
selves. They have so many prejudices, 
so many fixed ways of doing and think- 
ing, that they are really enslaved. 

One who always supports a certain 
political party, for example, has lost his 
political freedom. He no longer can 
use his mental powers to exert civic 
influence. In private affairs, too, we 
see far too much of persons who are 
opinionated ; who take definite stands the 
‘moment they hear a subject discussed; 
who are certain they are right and that 
those who disagree with them are in- 
ferior of wrong. A person who holds 
stubbornly to too many positions im- 
presses us as being 
mulish rather than 
principled. 

At the same time, 
we like a person to 
be dependable. We 
like to see men stand 
eternally for some 
things. The point 
is that they should 
be important things. 
A principle is a prej- 
udice which is at- 
tached to something 
tested and worth while. But how are 
‘We to tell what are the matters about 
Which we should keep our minds open 
aid what are the ones we should con- 
vert into matters of principle? 

The only possible answer is that one 
should use his brains to find out. He 
should allow his intellect to govern his 
tee He should feel deeply about 
certain things, but only the things which 
he believes in intellectually. One should, 
by act of will, banish the petty prej- 
‘Mlices of which he is ashamed in his 
best moods. He should stand resolutely 
by the ideas of which he is proud when 
he is at his best. Perhaps he will be 

sometimes. He certainly will 
be, No one is so wise as not to fail 
at times to see what course should be 
and what should be condemned. 
mE one who subjects all his prejudices 
it t examination to see whether 
aot they are worth keeping will surely 
become a better citizen and a more com- 
Muionable friend. He will free himself 
from many of the illogical and unsup- 
Portable notions which so often govern 
Conduct. At the same time he will hold 
firmly to principles which stand the 
of Treason and judgment. 
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Much grain is grown on the broad plains of Hungary 








Treaty with Hungary 


No Difficulty Seen in Arranging Peace Terms with Balkan 
Nation, but Hungarians Face Many Other Problems 


HEN the Foreign Ministers meet 
again next week in Paris, one of 


-the matters they will likely take up 


is the arrangement of peace terms for 
Hungary. Like Romania (discussed 
in last week’s paper), Hungary was 
one of the Axis satellite nations dur- 
ing the war, so she must now give up 
certain territories and pay certain rep- 
arations for fighting on the wrong 
side. 

From the standpoint of the Allies, 
Hungary will probably not be a source 
of serious disagreement. The terri- 
tories which Hitler took from Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Romania and 
gave to Hungary during the war pe- 
riod have already been returned to 
their former owners, and there is sub- 
stantial agreement among the big pow- 
ers about Hungary’s future borders. 

Moreover, Hungary is not a politi- 
cal problem to the Allies, as are some 
of the other nations of eastern Eu- 
rope. Bulgaria, for example, has a 
government which is acceptable to 
Russia but which is not approved by 
either Britain or the United States on 
the grounds that it is not sufficiently 
representative or democratic. There 
is still bad feeling among the Allies 
because of their disagreements about 
Bulgaria. 

Romania, too, is a source of diffi- 
culty. Although both Britain and the 
United States granted diplomatic rec- 
ognition to Romania’s government 
early last February, they still regard 
that government as unrepresentative, 
and they are disappointed because it 
has not fulfilled its pledges about 
maintaining civil liberties. In addi- 
tion, they are concerned because of 
its very strong ties with Russia. 

By contrast, Hungary has given the 
Allies little trouble. The government 
which Hungary set up after her defeat 


in the war was so democratic in na- 
ture—especially as compared with 
most governments in central and east- 
ern Europe—that the Allies were able 
to agree quickly on its recognition. 
In fact, when the Council of Foreign 
Ministers first met in London, in Sep- 


. tember 1945, they easily came to terms 


about Hungary, but the conference 
broke up because of disagreement over 
Bulgaria and Romania. 

Last November, Hungary further 
confirmed her democratic intentions by 
holding an election which all observers 
characterized as free and honest. Six 
parties were permitted to run candi- 
dates, and there was no significant 
interference with campaigning. A 
clear-cut victory was won by the In- 
dependent Smallholders’ Party, which 
has the support of groups containing 
various shades of political views. As 
soon as these elections were over the 


Western Powers granted recognition ' 


to the new Hungarian government, a 
step Russia had already taken. 

“In Hungary the condition of politi- 
cal freedom is for the time being well 
above the minimum standards set by 
the United States and Britain. . . 
Freedom of press and assembly have 
been observed in a way which does 
great credit to a government working 
under difficult conditions.” This 
judgment by the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation sums up clearly why Hun- 
gary has not been a source of trouble 
to the ruling Allies. 

But while the Big Powers may not 
regard Hungary as a serious problem, 
that does not mean that Hungary is 
lacking in problems of her own. Once 
part of a proud empire, Hungary to- 
day is a small and impoverished coun- 
try, haunted by fears about how the 
Allies may deal with her, oppressed by 

(Coneluded on page 6) 


GALLOWAY 


Rights of U. S. 
Workers Today 


Labor Gains in Recent Years 
Studied as Congress De- 
bates New Laws 


HERE has been an 


increasing 
amount of discussion in recent 
weeks about various methods for 


settling disputes between labor and 
management such as those which have 
beset the nation since the end of the 
war. The halls of Congress have 
heard feverish debates on what should 
be done. Newspaper editorials by the 
score have been written on the sub- 
ject. Citizens talking among them- 
selves or in meetings of various organ- 
izations found that labor legislation 
was a frequently recurring topic of 
conversation. 

The recent strike of railroad work- 
ers and the walkout of the coal miners 
served only to intensify this situation. 
Thus, by the time President Truman 
went before a joint session of Con- 
gress late last month, he found the 
tempers of many legislators aroused. 
A large number of representatives and 
senators were ready and anxious to 
“do something” to curb additional 
labor difficulties. 

In an atmosphere of haste, a num- 
ber of solutions to labor troubles were 
offered. Some of these suggestions 
would have imposed sharp restrictions 
on organized labor and would have in- 
fringed upon certain rights which 
the workingman has gained in recent 
years. 

On the other hand, there were other 
suggestions that care be taken in 
drafting new legislation so that labor 
would not lose the rights and privi- 
leges which it has won. In addition, 
President Truman requested that the 
labor policies and legislation of the 
nation be examined carefully over a 
six-month period of time with an eye 
to working out a fresh approach of 
labor relations. Together, these 
things brought about a general con- 

(Concluded on page 2) 





ACME 
A steel worker casting his vote to de- 
termine the bargaining agent for his 


union. Often these elections are held 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
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Workers’ Gains 


(Concluded from page 1) 


sideration of exactly what the rights 
of working men are, when they were 
gained, how they have been used, and 
how important they are. 

The workingman in the United 
States has made gradual gains over 
a period of some years. Working 
hours have become shorter; wages 
higher. There are more and better 


safety devices for factories and other — 


places of employment. Trade unions 
have grown larger and have come to 
cover a wider field. But the bulk of 
trade unions’ and workingmen’s gains 
have come about during a ten-year 
period, beginning in 1934. 

During that decade, labor made tre- 
mendous strides in a number of fields. 
In the first place, labor union member- 
ship rose from about three and one- 
quarter million in 1944 to more than 
18 million in 1944. In the second 
place, the right of unions to exist— 
the right to organize unions—was en- 
acted into law. Furthermore, bar- 
gaining between management and 
trade unions in regard to wages, hours 
of work, and conditions of work was 
recognized by law and the law was up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

This, of course, is an overall picture. 
Such generalization does not show 
how conditions vary among different 
types of workers. The laborer in one 
field or industry, for example, is not’ 
necessarily so well off as the worker 





GENDREAU 


Although conditions of work and pay . 


vary among industries, the working man 
is better off today than he was in the 
early 1930's. 


of another industry where working 
hours, wages, and favorable working 
conditions are concerned. Wages 
vary from $2 per day in some indus- 
tries upward to $2 per hour in others. 
Similarly, working hours vary. There 
are also vast numbers of workers who 
are not organized into unions. Agri- 
cultural and domestic workers are 
among these, as are workers of many 
types in the South. 

But from an overall viewpoint, labor 
has gained since 1934, The first great 
milestone in labor’s decade of progress 
came in that year with the passage of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
‘This law included provisions for pub- 
lic works ‘to cushion the shock of the 


worst depression the nation had ever 
faced. It also aimed to stimulate the 
recovery of business and industry and 
to bring about certain improvements 
in the conditions of the workingman. 
To attain the latter, it sought to elimi- 
nate child labor, set up rules outlining 
maximum hours of work for both 
white-collar workers and _ industrial 
employees, and establish minimum 
wages for all of the workers in both 
categories. 

In addition, the NIRA wrote into 
law a principle which, in the long run, 
was more important to organized labor 
than the other provisions of the Act. 
The famous Section 7 (a) of the law 
provided that employees had the right 
“to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from inter- 
ference, or coercion of employers of 
labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self- 
organization.” The Act said, further- 
more, that no employee or no person 
seeking employment “shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor or- 
ganization of his own choosing.” 


Right to Organize 


Theoretically, labor had had the 
right to organize. The Railway Labor 
Act of 1926 had stated—the first na- 
tional law to do so—that trainmen had 
the right to organize without inter- 
ference. But the NIRA stated this 
right to be applicable to all working- 
men of all industries and businesses. 
For the first time in our history, the 
workingman had governmental ap- 
proval and encouragement to organize 
trade unions, to bargain collectively, 
and for the first time he could enjoy 
government protection if he wanted to 
take advantage of this right. 

With this encouragement from the 
government, trade-union membership 
began to increase, as we have already 
seen. In today’s union membership, 
the majority of workers are affiliated 
with one or the other of the two giant 
labor organizations of the nation—the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
In addition, there are the independent 
Railroad Brotherhoods—a group of 
what are fundamentally craft unions 
—and a number of other independent 
unions which are large and strong. 

The right to collective bargaining, 
another of the basic rights guaranteed 
by the NIRA, has a name which is 
descriptive of the process. Basically, 
it is the negotiations of workérs or 
union representatives and an employer 
or a group of employers. The bargain 
concerned has to do with wages, hours 
of work, and conditions of work. The 





bargain is reached in a give-and-take 
way. The workers ask for one thing; 
the employers are willing to grant 
another. Between these two positions, 
agreement must be found or a strike 
or lockout will follow. The process 
by which this agreement is made is col- 
lective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining does not al- 
ways have the same goal. In some 
cases it will set the pattern of con- 
tracts for an entire industry covering 
a wide geographical area. In some 
cases it will touch on industry rules, 
union status, or machinery for settling 
disputes between labor and manage- 
ment. But generally its aim is the 
same—to arrange’ wage scales and 
rules of work by joint, or collective, 
efforts. 

When the NIRA was declared un- 
constitutional in 1935 by the Supreme 
Court, friends of labor went to work 
to salvage parts of the Act and in- 
corporate them into other laws so 
that the workingman would not lose 
the rights which it provided. Of the 
so-called labor laws passed since that 
date, the most important are the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The first of these, the National 
Labor Relations Act, was presented 
to the Senate by Robert F. Wagner 
(Democrat of New York), and was 
passed only a few weeks after the 
Supreme Court sounded the death 
knell of the NIRA. The Wagner Act, 
as it is frequently called, had as its 
chief objective the protection of the 
workers’ right to organize unions of 
their own choosing and to bargain col- 
lectively. It outlined these rights by 
listing five practices which were called 
unfair to labor, and prohibited the 
practices. 

These are that an employer shall 
not take action “1. To interfere with, 
restrain, or coerce employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
the Act. 2. To dominate or interfere 
with the formation or administration 
of any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it. 3. By 
discrimination in regard to hire and 
tenure of employment or any term or 
condition of employment, to encourage 
or discourage membership in any labor 
organization. 4. To discharge or 
otherwise discriminate against an em- 
ployee because he has filed charges or 
given testimony under the Act. 5. To 
refuse to bargain collectively with the 
duly chosen representatives of em- 
ployees.” 

As can be seen, the NLRA reit- 
erated certain of the provisions of the 
NIRA. However, it went a_ step 
farther in outlawing the company 
union. In the past, some firms had 
taken the initiative ‘to organize their 


collective bargaining with manage- 





LABOR LEADERS. Since labor unions have become stronger during recent years, leaders of the unions now have alee 
power than formerly. Left to right are some of the outstanding Jabor leaders: John L. Lewis, President of United Min 
Workers; Philip Murray, President of the CIO; William Green, President of the AFL. 


employees into unions and in some 
cases went one step more and actually 
controlled the policies, administration 
and finances of the group. The theory 
behind the Wagner Act’s repudiation 
of these unions was that they are not 
real workers’ unions and should not 
be allowed to pose as such. For ex- 
ample, it would be difficult to get true 


ment on one side and management- 
controlled union on the other side of a 
conference table. 

The NLRA was designed to be a 
permanent statute, unlike the NIRA 
which defined itself at the outset as 
a temporary measure. Therefore, the 
Wagner Act did not concern itself 
with details of wage scales and work- 
ing hours. It sought to set up a 
framework in which employers and 
employees would be on equal footing in 
bargaining negotiations. 





What if a Deadlock? 


One major criticism of the Wagner 
Act is, that it makes no provision for 
deadlock in collective bargaining. It 
goes to great lengths to assure that 
there will be bargaining, but it does 
not provide for steps to be taken if 
the negotiations break down. This, 
many people declare, should be reme- 
died, but the proposals for altering 
this lack are varied. 

To enforce the NLRA, the National 
Labor Relations Board was set up. 
The Board has no power of enforce- 
ment, but once it has reached a deci- 
sion, it can appeal to the Circuit 
Court to take action. In general, the 
work of the board has been in creat- f 
ing the kind of situation in which f 
collective bargaining can take place. ¥ 
For example, it holds elections among 
employees to determine what union 
a group of workers may want to rep- 
resent them in bargaining. 

A second important labor law was 
passed in 1988—the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. This law provides that all 
working people engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce are to be paid 
a certain minimum wage and that 
they are not to work more than 4 
stated maximum number of houts 
It also sets the minimum age f@ 
work in such industries and businessé. 
The enforcement of this statute isi 
the hands of officials of the Depatt 
ment of Labor. G 

These are some of the laws of 
recent years which have made for# 
growth of trade unionism and for the 
betterment of the working man in g& 
eral. What legislation will be enacted 
after a congressional review of labot 
policies and laws, and how these 
tional laws will help or hurt orgat 
labor, remains to be seen. 
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Weekly Digest of Fact 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
~¢ are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERI- 
La OBSERVER. ) 


“the Japanese Character,” by Gerald 
Samson, Geographic Magazine. 


Japan in defeat is the most complex 
problem with which the Allies have 
iodeal. This is because of the strange 
entradictions in the Japanese char- 
acter and the split national personality. 

Shinto, the state religion, taught 
complete obedience. Younger sons 
obeyed older sons, older sons obeyed 
fathers, fathers obeyed the spirits of 
their ancestors. A child learned when 
yery young that as an individual he 
had no rights. He was always sub- 
ject to the will of the family and state. 
As a result he grew up without origi- 
nality or personality. 

Japan has always imported ideas, 
but she has maintained a distinct 
civilization. Consequently the Japa- 
nese have a dual personality. The old 
mixes with the new. Western ideas 
mix with Japanese ideas. A Japanese 
can believe both in Shintoism and 
Christianity and find no conflict. 

With a defeated Japan on our hands 
our hardest task will be to get the 
Japanese to think and act for them- 
selves—to become citizens who feel 
an individual responsibility for them- 
selves and for their government. 


“We Must Buy If We Want to Sell,”’ 
by David Cushman Coyle, New 
York Times Magazine. 


Whether the nations which borrow 
from us can repay us depends not on 
how they behave, but on how we be- 
have. 
than we buy in the world market, 
these nations cannot repay us. The 
idea that we have to have a favorable 
balance of trade—that we have to ex- 
port more than we import—is a hang- 
over from the days when we borrowed 
from the rest of the world. Now that 
we lend to other countries, we must 
change our thinking to fit the new 
circumstances. 

The businessman on Main Street 
must sell more than he buys or else 
close his shop. This rule does not ap- 
ply to national business. The local 
dealer’s customers get their dollars 
from many different sources. Foreign 
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HOLLAND IN NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


A Rule of Trading 


If we insist upon selling more . 





the influence of the thought control movement. 


emperor 


countries which borrow and buy from 
us get their dollars only from us. We 
must either buy their goods or spend 
dollars by travelling abroad. If we 
do not do these things, foreign coun- 
tries can neither repay the loans, nor 
buy our goods. 

A foreign market is not absolutely 
necessary to us. We can rearrange 
our business and industry so that we 
buy only what we manufacture. To 
do this, however, will keep many prod- 
ucts we enjoy from coming into the 
United States, and it will keep the 
standard of living in other nations 
low. If we accept the idea of a bal- 
anced trade with the world, other na- 
tions will not hate and fear us, and 
our own prosperity can be increased. 


“Wild Cattle of Britain,” by E. R. 
Yarham, Nature Magazine. 


At Chillingham, in the north of Eng- 
land, is a famous herd of wild cattle, 
roaming the natural woodland where 
they have lived for the past 600 years. 
The herd once belonged to a private 
estate, but when keeping the cattle be- 
came too expensive, public contribu- 
tions were made to preserve the herd. 

The Chillingham beasts are ex- 
tremely wild. They are shy and sus- 
picious and will attack any stranger 
who approaches them. When one of 
the herd is wounded or becomes feeble 
from old age, the rest set upon it and 
gore it to death. 

Like most wild animals which move 
in herds, the Chillingham cattle have 
a leader. The strongest bull acts as 
king until a younger rival overcomes 
him. The outcast bulls, those which 
have been defeated by the king bull, 
are driven out of the herd. 

Scientists argue over whether or 
not the Chillingham cattle may be de- 
scended from herds found in England 
by the Romans. Be that as it may, 
the cattle are one of the few relics of 
wildlife in England, and their destruc- 
tion would be a national calamity. 


“The Balance Sheet of War,” by 
Jacques Gascuel, The Nation. 


When France paused after the war 
to take stock, she found she had lost 
3 million workers. One-fifth of her 
buildings were damaged. Half the 
rolling stock of the railroads, and al- 
most all barges and cargo vessels had 


and 


THREE LIONS 


One of the most difficult of the occupation tasks in Japan is that of wiping out 


Involved in it is worship of the 


disappeared. Industry started to re- 
build, but soon it collapsed primarily 
because it lacked coal and because its 
machinery was worn out. 

Organized committees — represent- 
ing producers and consumers, manage- 
ment and labor, technical experts and 
administrators—have outlined a pro- 
gram for recovery to be carried out in 
five years. For the program to be 
successful, two things are needed: 
coal and credit. 

France has no coal. Britain and 
other nations who formerly shipped 
coal to France cannot do so now. The 
United States is supplying some coal, 
but it costs a great deal to carry this 
fuel across the Atlantic. The Ruhr 
offers the only convenient and ade- 
quate source of coal for France. 

France also needs about $4 billion 
worth of machinery, raw materials, 
and manufactured goods. These sup- 
plies'can come only from the United 
States, and, if she is to buy these 
things, France must have a loan. 
France wants to follow democratic 
rather than totalitarian methods. She 
wants to enter world trade as quickly 
as possible. But she must have aid. 


“The Aussie and the Yank,” by Dixon 
Wecter, Atlantic. 


Before the invasion of Australia by 
nearly a million GIs, the average 
American thought of that land as a 
large blank continent with a zoologi- 
cal sense of humor. The Australian 
knew more about us, though some of 
his knowledge was colored by Ameri- 
can movies and canned music. 

The Australian character is similar 
to ours, yet it is different. The Aussie 
has long admired our breaking away 
from England, but he has never been 
inclined to follow suit. Before the 
war, the Aussie was more concerned 
with conditions at home than with 
international affairs. Now he knows, 
as we do, that isolationism will not 
work. 

When the Americans “invaded Aus- 
tralia,” both sides immediately liked 
each other. Soon the Yank began to 
complain about the lack of central 
heating, and about overcharging; and 
the Aussie complained of the Yank’s 
bad manners. By and large, however, 
the two got along together. 

For the future, the Aussie wants to 
trade with us.. He wants us to keep 


Opinion 


up our interest in the far Pacific. But 
he doesn’t want us to become over- 
bearing and forget that he fought 
along with us to win the war. The 
Aussie knows that in the far Pacific, 
as in other parts of the world, Ameri- 
can influence for good can be decisive. 


“UN, The Only Way,” editorial com- 
ment in Free World. 


To secure world cooperation we must 
understand the basic historic facts of 
our time and re-examine the principles 
which guide us in making our decisions 
on world affairs. The main historic 
fact of today is that three major ideol- 
ogies—democratic capitalism, Soviet 
communism, and planned socialism— 
dominate the world, and must work 
together if there is to be peace. 

Another basic reality is that a re- 
distribution of control of strategic 
areas and materials is in the making. 
The United States and Russia are now 
the chief world powers. Yesterday 
Great Britain, France, and other Euro- 
pean nations controlled the strategic 
areas of the world. 

Without UN, and according to yes- 
terday’s way of doing things, the new 
powers and the old would fight it out 
on the battlefield. UN can solve the 
problems this change brings about, 
but only if each nation puts aside self- 
interest as its guiding principle. Each 
issue must be decided on its merits. 

We must also change our thinking 
to realize that the day of the absolute 
national state has passed. The UN - 


must have increasing powers, if it is 
to prevent conflict. 
“Black Market,” Life. 

A black market flourishes in the 


United States as never before, and 
most of the business is done by ordi- 
nary citizens in the ordinary channels 
of trade. A food corporation recently 
bought a farmer’s grain crop at ceil- 

















SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES.DISPATCH 


The Vulture’s Roost 


ing price, but threw in a Piper Cub 
as a “present.” Housewives tip the 
butcher when they buy meats. Sales 
girls buy up nylons at the stores where 
they work, and their friends hawk 
them at a profit. In some places more 
than three-fourths of some goods— 
bananas, lumber, grain—move through 
the black market. 

It is ironical that citizens who 
write to their congressmen asking con- 
tinuation of OPA ceiling prices are 
creating an uncontrollable inflationary 
pressure by dealing on the black mar- 
ket. If trading of this kind con- 


tinues the value of the dollar may 
easily be cut in half. 
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The Story of the Week 


Changes for the Czechs 


Citizens of Czechoslovakia are wait- 
ing eagerly to see what kind of new 
constitution the National Assembly 
will produce for their approval. In the 
recent election, which correspondents 
say was both orderly and free, the 
Communists won 40 per cent of the 
votes, and the prime minister is now a 
Communist. With the help of their 
allies, the Social Democrats, the Com- 
munists can control the Assembly, so 
the new constitution is expected to be 
one which the more radical parties will 
favor. 

Whether the people will accept it 
remains to be seen. The old constitu- 
tion was a streamlined version of our 
own—one of the many bonds between 
our nation and the young republic 
which we aided and inspired. Czechs 
sometimes called their country “the 
child of America.” 

But the war brought changes. Last 
autumn the Czech government took 
over all banks and large businesses 
and requested the press not to criticize 
the U. S. S. R. Now Czechoslovakia 
has become the. first democracy of 
western stamp to select a Communist 
prime minister. It seems possible that 
the child of America will be brought 
up and educated by the Russians. 

Czechs do not wish to cut their ties 
with the United States, however. They 
apprecite the food we have sent 
. them through UNRRA, and they hope 





Lord Inverchapel, the new British am- 
bassador to the United States 


we will grant them a loan. Insisting 
that they have not turned their backs 
on western democracy, they point out 
that they still have President Benes 
of the pre-war republic, and that their 
foreign minister is Jan Masaryk, son 
of the great democratic founder of 
Czechoslovakia and loyal friend of 
America and Britain. 


New British Ambassador 


It is only natural that Washington 
diplomatic circles should compare the 
new British ambassador, Lord Inver- 
chapel, with his predecessor, Lord Hal- 
ifax, who recently went home to retire 
from public life. Lord Halifax came 
here in the difficult days of 1941, and 
the place he made for himself in the 
affections of Americans will not be an 
easy one to fill. It is fortunate that 
Archibald Clark Kerr, who was re- 
cently elevated to the nobility as 
Baron Inverchapel, possesses quali- 
fications of an unusual kind. 

Kerr began his diplomatic career 





are now being produced in California. 


WIDE WORLD 


Former aircraft production executives designed this trailer and others like it which 


The trailer, showing evidence of the air- 


craft influence, can accommodate two sleepers, and has a kitchen with a 25-pound 


ice box. 


40 years ago in a minor post at the 
Berlin embassy and later served in the 
United States, South America, and 
the Middle East, as well as in Europe. 
In 1938 he was named ambassador to 
China, then already at war with Japan, 
and he stuck it out in bomb-rocked 
Chungking until 1942 when he be- 
came ambassador to Russia. This 
last assignment was a difficult one, 
for relations between Britain and 
the U. S. S. R. were never cordial, but 
he discharged his duties in a very able 
manner and became as popular in Mos- 
cow as he has been everywhere else he 
has been stationed. 

Lord Inverchapel comes of an old 
Seottish family and follows the cus- 
tom of employing an official piper to 
play the bagpipe for him. His piper, 
a 17-year-old member of Clan Mac- 
Lean, accompanied him when he came 
to Washington. 


Arab League 


When the council of the Arab 
League met in Syria this weekend, it 
reminded the world that the Arabs are 
determined to act together. 

Arabs have always felt themselves 
bound together by a common language, 
a common tradition, and (to a large 
extent) a common religion, but for a 
thousand years they have been di- 
vided by national rivalries and petty 
quarrels. They took a step toward 
unity in March 1945 when Egypt, 
Trans-Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen established 
the Arab League. The seven mem- 
bers promised to act jointly in mat- 
ters of defense and national policy, and 
at the San Francisco Conference 
they amazed everyone by their effec- 
tive teamwork. 

Before the council met on Saturday, 
the member rulers had a meeting of 
their own at the country estate of 
King Farouk of Egypt in order to 
sound an authentic keynote. The 
League, they said, opposed any further 
Jewish migration to Palestine and 
would consider it a violation of 
British promises. The League strongly 
urged freedom for the Italian colony 
of Libya and hoped for the inde- 
pendence of “other Arab countries”’— 
probably meaning those of French and 
Spanish North Africa. 





Steel, masonite, and plywood are the chief materials used in construction. 


The Arab. League controls 33 mil- 
lion people occupying territory of im- 
portance to the great powers, and it 
has millions of friends in other Arab 
countries. Its views carry consider- 
able weight, but with respect to Pales- 
tine, Jews as well as Arabs have to be 
considered. 


Democratic Army? 


The Army is now considering the 
changes in policy which General Doo- 
little’s board of six ex-servicemen has 
recommended. 

To understand why the Army con- 
vened this “gripe” board, one need 
only look at the cartoons drawn by 
Sergeant Bill Mauldin for his Up 
Front series during the war. Maul- 
din harped on the officers’ clubs, the 
wearisome saluting, and the wide gulf 
that separated officers and men, and 
his popularity was due largely to his 
being able to say in pictures what 
the ordinary GIs could not say for 
themselves. 

Though the board denied that there 
was actually a caste system in the 
Army, it reported that there was 
too wide a social and official gap 
between commissioned officers and 
their men. Granting that “discipline 
and obedience can only be accomplished 
by creating rank and giving neces- 





These English girls are Girl Air Rangers and they are learning from their in 
structor various principles of aeronautics 
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sary privileges to accompany increageq 
responsibilities,” it held that poop 
leadership on the part of a small per. 
centage of officers had resulted in the 
abuse of such privileges. 

The board recommended that pre. 
vious experience in the ranks be re. 
quired for officers. It recommended, 
also, promotion on the basis of Merit, 
demotion for inefficiency, and the 
abolition of social distinctions ang 
saluting off duty. It suggested that 
personnel of all grades be called simply 
soldiers, that they eat the same food 
wear the same kind of uniforms, and 
receive the same treatment. 


Send a “Ten-in-One” 


The ten-in-one rations that used to 
pour overseas to feed our fighting men 
have resumed their flow toward 
Europe—this time for the relief of 
hungry civilians. ‘“Ten-in-One” jigs a 
strong, weatherproof carton contain. 
ing 30 balanced meals of canned food 
—enough to feed ten husky combat: 
soldiers for one day. There is solid 
meat, stew, cereals, biscuits, vege. 
tables, preserved butter and cheese, 
sugar, candy, cocoa, and coffee. At 
the rate of 2,000 calories a day—not a 
low rate for Europe—the box would 
support one person for 20 days. 

When Japan surrendered, the Army 
was left with $45,000,000 worth of 
these boxes on its hands. Today it is 
making the best possible use of them 
by permitting us to buy them at $15 . 
each through the Co-operative for § 
American Remittance to Europe, a 
nonprofit organization which will ship 
our cartons for us, postpaid and de- 
livery guaranteed, to any family in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Italy, Norway, Poland, or the 
Netherlands. (The service will be 
extended to other countries in the near 
future.) 

All you need do is fill out an applica- 
tion blank, attach a check or money 
order, and mail it to C. A. R. E., 50 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. If 
you can’t get blanks locally, drop a 
card to C. A. R. E. 








California Centenary 
On Friday, 






June 14, Californians 





will celebrate the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the Bear Flag Revolt. Be 
fore dawn on that day a century ago, 
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DAVIS CUP TEAM. 


three dozen armed American fron- 
tiersmen rode up to the sleeping vil- 
lage of Sonoma, 35 miles north of 
San Francisco, and stormed the fort 
that guarded it. The Spanish soldiers 
awoke to find themselves prisoners of 
the “gringos,” and their officers were 
marched off to Captain John C. Fre- 
mont, who was encamped nearby in 
command of what the U. S. Army 
called a “scientific expedition.” 

With a piece of white homespun 
and a narrow strip of red flannel, the 
victors made a flag for the “Republic 
of California.” -A brown bear and a 
red star were painted on it, for, as 
one of the revolutionists said, “A bear 
stands his ground always, and as long 
as the stars shine we stand for the 
cause.” This crude flag waved from 
Sonoma’s town square until California 
was declared a part of the United 
States and the Stars and Stripes re- 
placed the bear. Now the banner of 
the revolt is the flag of the state. 

The birth of free California will be 


, reenacted at Sonoma next Friday in 


an impressive outdoor pageant. A 
rodeo and other frontier-style shows 
will follow, and the celebration will 
continue for three days. 


For Hikers and Bikers 


American Youth Hostelers are hit- 
ting the trail again. You may see 
them almost anywhere this summer 
' pedaling along the roads or climbing 
mountain paths through the woods. 
They will be dressed in dungarees or 
shorts and shirts, and they will have 
packs containing their extra clothing, 
bathing suits, toilet articles, sleeping 
sacks, and mess kits. 



















A hosteler is anyone of any age 
who carries an AYH pass ($1.50 for 
young people, $2.50 for adults). He 
or she travels on foot or by bicycle 
and stops overnight at one of the 250 


hostels which dot the country. Each - 


hostel has a bunkroom for boys, an- 
other for girls, and a common kitchen 
Where travelers prepare their own 
food.. Often there is a recreation 
room where they can sing songs and 
exchange experiences around an open 
fire. Hostels are supervised by “house- 
Parents,” usually farm couples, who 
collect the nightly charge of 35 cents 
and see that AYH rules are observed. 

Though most hostelers travel com- 
paratively short distances, special 
groups are being made up this year 
for more ambitious journeys. One 
Will start out in a “rolling hostel”—a 
railway car—and take side trips in 
Western United States and Canada. 
Another will bike through Mexico into 

America. 

: Pull information concerning hostel- 
Mg may be obtained from American 


Billy Talbert, Ted Schroeder, Gardanar Mulloy, and Frank Parker (left to right) 


Youth Hostels, 
chusetts. 


Northfield, Massa- 


Davis Cup Again 


After gathering dust during six 
years of war, the rackets of interna- 
tional tennis are swinging again, and 
the thoughts of fans turn to the 
famed Davis Cup which spent the 
war “down under” in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Since 1900, when Dwight F. Davis 
offered the cup for international com- 
petition by teams, the great silver 
trophy has been one of the outstand- 
ing prizes of the world of sport. The 
United States has won it 12 years; 
Britain, nine; Australia, seven; and 
France, six. In 1939, when Mars 
sidetracked tennis for rougher forms 
of international competition, the cup 
was left in the hands of the Aussies. 
Early this year the challenges of 20 
nations were tossed into the silver 
bowl, and Australia is preparing to 
defend her prize. 

In Europe eliminations have already 
begun. France is picked to win, 
though as yet even her seasoned team 
‘is hardly playing Cup tennis of the 
prewar variety. Our team looks bet- 
ter. We have Frankie Parker, Ted 
Schroeder, Billy Talbert, and Gar- 
danar Mulloy, and when Jack Kramer 
returns from the Wimbledon tourna- 
ment in England he will be the star 
of the squad. The U. S. must finish 
off the Philippines, Canada, and Mex- 
ico before it meets Europe’s top team. 
The winner will then play the Aussies. 


New French Assembly 


Tomorrow a new Constituent As- 
sembly will seat itself in Paris’ bullet- 
scarred Chamber of Deputies. The 


This flying wing 


ly tech 1 data which is being put to work in the 
seepeenelind wale The builder hopes this wing will fly from London to New York 


jet-propelled wing. 
in eight ‘hours. 





glider has been a “guinea pig” for three years. 





INT'L NEWS 


election of this assembly was the sec- 
ond defeat that French communism 
has suffered in 30 days. The first de- 
feat came early in May when voters 
rejected a communist-inspired consti- 
tution which could have been used to 
impose one-party rule on France. In 
last week’s general election, the com- 
munists were ejected from first place 
by the Popular Republican Movement, 
the party that once supported General 
de Gaulle and which may now bring 
him back into the limelight. 

The new assembly has seven months 
in which to draft a new constitution. 
If the constitution is accepted by the 
people, a permanent government will 
be elected in accordance with its pro- 
visions. 

Meanwhile, the task of France’s 
temporary government has been some- 
what smoothed by our extending cred- 
its totaling more than a billion dollars. 
Our grant of $720,000,000 will enable 
France to pay what she owes for lend- 
lease and buy U. S. Army surplus 
stocks, and our loan of $650,000,000 
will permit her to buy goods in this 
country. 


Strikes and Legislation 


The nation is by no means out of 
the woods so far as labor troubles go. 
It sighed with relief when the soft- 
coal miners accepted a wage increase 
of 18% cents an hour, a welfare-fund 
levy of five cents per ton, a raise in 
vacation pay, and better safety precau- 
tions, but almost immediately it began 
to worry about the threatened. walk- 
out of nearly 200,000 maritime work- 
ers. 

Many lesser wage disputes are loom- 
ing, too, for workers in small indus- 
tries are beginning to demand in- 
creases similar to those granted in the 





ACME 


It has been used 
construction of a huge 


automobile, steel, coal, and railway in- 
dustries. Also, some of the larger 
unions have already become dissatisfied 
with contracts signed only last winter. 

To enable the nation to cope with 
such difficulties, President Truman 
asked Congress to outlaw strikes 
against government-operated indus- 
tries by providing penalties for the 
organizing of such strikes, depriving 
strikers of their seniority rights, and 
empowering the President to fix wages 
and to draft workers. The House 
passed the Bill he requested, but the 
Senate pulled most of its teeth and 
returned it to the House. 

Though the President had asked that 
no permanent labor law be enacted 
until Congress had spent several 
months studying the situation, the 
Senate rushed through the Case 
Strike-Control Bill which the House 
had passed in February. This bill pro- 
vides for a compulsory two-month 
“cooling-off” period, during which a 
federal mediation board would try to 
settle disputes, but it does not outlaw 
strikes against the government. 

In the matter of labor legislation, 
therefore, the President and Congress 
remain at odds. 


SMILES | 


Teacher: “What, Bobby, you say that 
ve wouldn’t like to be President?’ 
Bobby: “Not just now. I’d rather wait 
until things cool down a bit.” 




















* * * 


“Yep, I had a beard like yours once, 
but when I realized how it made me 
look I cut it off.” 

“Well, I had a face like yours once, 
and when I realized how I looked I grew 
a beard.” 




















CAPLAN IN THIS WEEK 


“Net ball” 


“How did your neighbor get on with 
her reducing diet?” : 

“It was a great success. She disap- 
peared completely last week.” 


* * * 
If you still believe that Mother Nature 
is never wasteful in her gifts, stop and 
consider the hippopotamus, with a hide 


one and one-half inches thick, and not 
the slightest interest in_ politics. 


* * * 


Harrison, who was proud of his golf, 
had brought his mother-in-law along to 
watch him play with a friend, 

“T hope this is a good drive,” Harrison 
told his friend. “My mother-in-law is 
standing by that green and I” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said his ‘friend. 
“You'll never hit her at 200 yards!” 


* * * 


Aggravated Prof: “Listen here, young 
man, are you the teacher of this class?” 
Student: “No, sir, I’m not.” 


Prof: “Then don’t act like an idiot!” 
* * * 
Jane: “Whenever I get down in the 


dumps I buy myself a new hat.” 
Sally: “So that’s where you get them!” 


* * * 


Client: “Has this dog a good pedi- 
gree?” 
Salesman: “If he could talk he would 


not speak to either of us.” 
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Peace Terms for Hungary 


(Concluded from page 1) 


a backward economic system which 
calls for the most thoroughgoing land 
reforms, and ravaged by runaway in- 
flation. 

The Hungarians, for example, are 
greatly disturbed about the peace 
terms they expect to receive. They an- 
ticipate more severe terms than those 
given to any of the other Axis satel- 
lites along the Danube. They look 
forward to losing every square inch 
of territory they acquired as an ally 
of Hitler, and they already feel eco- 
nomically crushed by the $300,000,000 
annual reparations they must pay Rus- 
sia, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia 
($200,000,000 a year for 8 years to 
Russia; $100,000,000 a year for 6 years 
to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia). 
Finally, they are worried about the 
fate of the 2,500,000 Hungarians who 
live outside of Hungary’s borders. 

The case against Hungary, which 
might be used to justify harsh peace 
terms, is a strong one. Hungary was 
Germany’s ally from the start in both 
world wars, and in World War II she 
fought longer than did-any of the 
other satellite nations. When she fi- 
nally gave in and formed a pro-Allied 
government, she proved of little aid 
to the Allied cause. During the years 
between wars, Hungary had a bad 
record. She was rabidly anti-Semitic, 
she showed strong sympathy with fas- 
cism, both in Germany and Italy, and 
she willingly participated in the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. With 
Hitler’s aid, in fact, she took from 
her neighbors some 30,000 square 
miles of territory containing more 
than five million people. 


In Defense 


Those who advocate moderate peace 
terms for Hungary do not deny these 
charges, However, they contend that 
Hungary has “turned over a new leaf.” 
They point to the new democratic 
government—a far cry from the pro- 
fascist governments of times past. 
They argue that harsh peace terms 
would penalize and discourage this new 
government just when it needs the 
greatest encouragement, and hinder 
the most promising development of de- 
mocracy in eastern Europe. They con- 
tend that not revenge, but the require- 
ments of international peace and co- 
operation should govern the drafting 
of treaties. 

As far as reparations are concerned, 
some lenience might be granted. Rus- 
sia recently extended the time during 
which Romania’s reparations are to be 
paid, and she might do the same for 
Hungary. Even so, these reparations 
will be extremely difficult to meet, for 
they must be in the form of mer- 
chandise. Hungary has been stripped 


of most of her machinery, and she is 
severely lacking in manpower and raw 
materials. And some people question 
whether she can pay heavy reparations 
without economic ruin. It should be 
noted that this problem is not unique 
for Hungary; it affects every one of 
the conquered nations which is ex- 
pected to pay reparations. 

The question of territorial adjust- 
ments is more complicated. As a 
glance at the accompanying maps re- 
veals, Hungary in the last 30 years 
has suffered heavy losses of popula- 
tion and territory, and this has meant 
loss of pride, wealth, and prestige. 
A fanatically patriotic people, the Hun- 
garians have never been reconciled to 
these losses and all during the years 
between wars they clamored loudly 
for revision of their boundaries. 

In view of Hungary’s historical 
claims to her territories, and in view 
of her past attitude toward boundary 
settlements, most people consider it 
remarkable that she now makes such 
mild requests. Actually, she has asked 
only for a small border strip of Tran- 
sylvania, in which an estimated million 
Hungarians live. (Last week’s AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER gave a fuller discussion 
of the Transylvanian question.) 

For the rest of the lands she has 
lost to Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia, Hungary asks only that 
the Hungarian minorities in these 
lands be given fair treatment. She 
has also expressed the hope that these 
minorities will not be driven into Hun- 
gary while she is suffering from such 
desperate economic circumstances. 

Whether Hungary’s wishes in this 
respect will receive much considera- 


_tion is doybtful, in the view of most 


observers. The Allies have already 
agreed that all of Transylvania should 
go to Romania, and although this de- 
cision can be reviewed at the 21-na- 
tion peace conference to be held later, 
it is not considered likely that any 
major decisions of the big powers will 
be changed. Hungary will probably 
have to content herself with her post- 
World War I borders, which make her 
a nation approximately the size of In- 
diana, with about nine million people. 
As for population transfers, Czecho- 
slovakia would like to rid herself of 
more than half a million Hungarians 
living within her borders, and she 
already has arranged to exchange part 
of these aliens for an equal number 
of Slovak farmers and miners now 
living in Hungary. Whether Romania 
will expel the Hungarians from Tran- 
sylvania is not yet. known. 
Distressing as these foreign prob- 
lems may be, they do not begin to 
compare with Hungary’s domestic 
problems. The most immediate of 
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The geographical location of Hungary’s minorities 


these is inflation —dizzy price in- 
creases of a kind that can end only 
in complete national bankruptcy. Be- 
fore the war Hungary’s chief unit of 
money—the pengo—was worth about 
five to the dollar. Today an American 
dollar will buy a hundred million pen- 
goes or more. Housewives carry huge 
baskets full of currency to market to 
buy the most ordinary kind of goods. 
This inflation, coupled with extreme 
searcities of food and other goods, 
has made life a nightmare for the av- 
erage Hungarian. 


Economic Reform 


3eyond the immediate problem, how- 
ever, is the long-range problem of re- 
forming Hungary’s economic life. 
More than any other country in Eu- 
rope in recent times, Hungary has 
been a land of vast estates and land- 
less tenant farmers. Before the war 
several thousand families owned a 
third of the entire country, and a 
comparatively small group of people 
owned most of the rest. Such a semi- 
feudal system inevitably has produced 
great extremes of wealth in Hungary 
and has kept the masses of the people 
poor—especially since 60 per cent of 
the people engage in farming. 

Of course, Hungary is making at- 
tempts to reform this system. A con- 
fiscation law is now in effect which 
provides that all lands owned by proven 
fascists and most estates larger than 
142 acres must be broken up in small 
plots and turned over to the landless 
farmers. 

But whatever their long-term effects, 
these very reforms will handicap Hun- 
gary agriculturally for a while. Just 
now the agricultural situation in Hun- 
gary is very bad, partly because of 
inadequate harvests, partly because of 
widespread slaughter of cattle and 
deportation of livestock by the Ger- 
and partly because a large 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


These maps show the changes which have taken place in Hungary’s boundaries from time to time 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE WONITOR 


Russian army of occupation is stil] 
living off the land. _ 

In the face of this situation, the 
land reforms will have the effect for 
some time of decreasing food produc- 
tion, for the farmers are not trained 
in managing their own land, and small- 
scale farming without machinery js 
not as efficient as large-scale opera- 
tion. If Hungary is to increase the 
yield of grain, her chief crop, she 
must adopt modern farming methods 
and extensive mechanization. 

Hungary is much more industrial- 
ized than her southern neighbors, but 
even so she is not an important indus- 
trial nation. There is a fair amount 
of mining—principally of coal and of 
bauxite (the ore from which aluminum 
is taken). Beyond this, Hungarian 
industries are largely based on agri- 
culture, sugar refining, flaur milling, 
production of textile fibers, manufac- 
ture of fruit products. If Hungary 
is to develop as a nation and if she 
is to pay her heavy burden of repara- 
tions, she will probably have to find 
some way to expand her industry. 

In future development both of Hun- 
gary’s industry and of her agriculture, 
Russia will play a major role. Soviet 
army officers now oversee the Hu- 
garian government, and Russia has 
a trade treaty granting her an impor- 
tant share in the control of Hungary's 
economic life. But if Hungary is to 
become ’a cooperative member of the 








family of nations, she must learn how 
to get along not only with her biggest 
neighbor, Russia, but also with the 
Western Powers and the smaller 
neighbors surrounding her. 





Models Save Millions 


When you operate on Mother Earth, 
it is hard to tell how the old lady will 
react. That is why the U. S. Bureal 
of Reclamation, which has built a bil 
lion dollars’ worth of dams and irt- 
gation works, builds its projects it 
miniature before it spends the tat 
payer’s money on the real thing. 

A scale model of California’s Cer 
tral Valley Project showed that the 
river channels could be used instead a 









digging new canals, and when the 
project is undertaken will save $2 
million. Other models showed how 
engineers could cool the concrete 
Boulder Dam; how the water of Grant 
Coulee could be kept from underetit 
ting the dam; and how friction could 
be eliminated between the water 
the cement in a dam. A tho 
dollars spent in the laboratory often 
means millions savéd later. 
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“Tomorrow without Fear” 


(The following review of a recent book is con- 
ined to a summary of the author's view points, 
yhich are not necessarily endorsed by the editors 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 

0 millions of people all over the 
Tyoria “the American way of life” 
isan almost magical phrase. It means 
good food and automobiles and radios 
gd refrigerators for everyone—in 
dort, the highest standard of living 
gy country has ever enjoyed. 

Those who think of American life 
in these terms are not far wrong. The 
United States is rich in every way. 
We have great resources, we have tre- 
mendous technical skill, and we have 
an alert, enterprising population. 

Yet there is a darker side to the 
picture. In spite of the great riches 
of our land there have been years 
when millions of Americans were poor, 
hungry, and miserable. And, even in 
the best years, great numbers of 
Americans never tasted the fruits of 
our productivity. 

Chester Bowles, former head of the 
Ofice of Price Administration and 


of four lived in slums. Two out of 
five men were in such poor health that 
they could not meet Army and Navy 
physical standards, and fewer than 
half of our young people were com- 
pleting a high school education. 

Why are such things possible in a 
country as rich and skilled as the 
United States? Bowles explains it 
by telling how, in his opinion, the great 
economic forces work. 

If the economic machine is to op- 
erate efficiently with everyone em- 
ployed and all our resources in use, 
we as a nation must spend as much 
as we earn. Totaled up, the amount 
the ordinary citizen pays for food, 
clothing, and the other things he buys, 
the amount businessr-en spend for 
new plants and equipment, and the 
amount the government spends for its 
activities must equal the value of all 
the goods and services produced. We 
suffer from depressions when our 
spending falls short of our earnings. 

This is how it happens, according to 
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+ nw Economic Stabilization Director, 
sees in these facts the greatest chal- 
lenge the nation faces in the years 
ahead. The* big question is whether 
we can go forward to a stronger and 
richer America in which our far- 
famed standard of living will be a 
reality for all of the people all of the 
time. Bowles thinks we can, and in 
his new book Tomorrow without Fear 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. $1) 
he tells how it can be done. 

Author Bowles starts out with a 
look at the record. On the one hand, 
he finds tremendous accomplishments 
—through the years, we have sur- 
passed all other countries in produc- 
tion. On the other hand, however, he 





finds: “While it is true that we doubled 
our national output every 20 years 
since the Civil War, it’s equally true 
that in four out of every five years, 
we suffered from sizable unemploy- 
ment. We kept seesawing up and 
down with roughly a year of real de- 
pression for every year of real boom. 
At the peak of the booms we made 
nearly full use of our resources of men 
and materials and plant. At the bot- 
tom of the depression we let nearly 
half of those resources lie idle.” 


Low Batting Average 


Bowles’ verdict is this: “If we com- 
pare our achievements to those, let us 
say, of the Balkans or China, we look 
like economic champions. But if we 
judge them against the background of 





our resources and opportunities, our 
batting average has been nothing to 
brag about.” 
Even in 1940—a prosperous year— 
ere Was a seamy side to life in the 
United States. Bowles backs this 
charge with figures. A year before 
we entered the war, three out of four 
Ticans had improper diets and one 
out of three was underfed; one out 


A thinner slice from a bigger pie still means more pie 


Bowles’ view. The value of the goods 
and services we produce represents 
money earned—by farmers, factory 
workers, salesmen, corporations, every- 
one. These earnings may come in the 
form of wages, business profits, stock 
dividends; the important thing is that 
they mean money in someone’s pocket. 

Now, if everyone spends his share 
of the nation’s earnings, there is a 
buyer for every product. But, if 


to replace their stocks of goods. When 
their equipment wears out, they have 
to install new machines. All this 
means that a time comes when they 
begin to spend money again. Gradu- 
ally, their spending gets the country’s 
industrial life started once more and 
there is an upswing. 

As Bowles points out, the critical 
factor in this “business cycle” is the 
money business spends in the process 
of production. The reason is that busi- 
ness spending fluctuates more widely 
and more quickly than other kinds of 
spending. 

The ordinary citizen regularly 
spends most or all of what he earns. 
Since the bulk of his money goes to 
pay for food, clothing, shelter, and 
other necessities, he does not change 
his spending habits greatly unless he 
has to. 

Business spending is entirely differ- 
ent. As Bowles explains, “The amount 
spent each year is determined not by 
man’s daily needs, but by how business 
sizes up the prospects ahead. Nothing 
is more uncertain than prospects. 
They depend not only on facts but on 
human judgment—judgment that is 
affected by thousands of factors both 
real and imagined. A new plant may 
be begun this month or postponed a 
year. This plainly means that at any 
time the total amount of spending in 
our whole economy may suddenly fall 
off, because the net result of all the 
decisions of our tens of thousands of 
businessmen has been to invest less 
money in plants, equipment, and im- 
provements than they had been invest- 
ing previously.” 

But why does business spending 
periodically fall off? Why do the 
thousands of businessmen reach a 
point where they feel that their pros- 
pects do not call for new investments? 

Bowles’ answer is that the distri- 
bution of the nation’s money gets out 
of balanee. Clearly, a businessman’s 
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A bigger pie and a thicker slice, too 


spending falls off, some products go 
unbought. Then prices go down and, 
with them, wages. This means that 
wage-earners have less money to spend 
and still fewer products can be bought. 

Then, instead of building new fac- 
tories and producing more goods, the 
businessman cuts down on production. 
Workers are laid off and there is still 
less money to be spent. Soon there is 
a full-fledged depression. Unless some 
new force like government intervention 
enters the picture, it will end only 
when the bedrock level of spending has 
been reached. 

This bedrock level is the point where 
spending cannot be cut any further. 
Even in the worst times, people go on 
filling their basic needs, whether they 
pay for them out of greatly reduced 
incomes, out of savings, or out of 
relief funds. Eventually, the pro- 
ducers of basic necessities use up the 
supplies they have on hand. They have 


prospects depend on how much money 
the average citizen has to spend. If 
millions of people can afford refrigera- 
tors, refrigerator sales will boom; if 
only a few can afford them, the refrig- 
erator manufacturer will do less busi- 
ness. We run into trouble, as Bowles 
sees it, when the masses of the people 
do not have a large enough share of 
the nation’s money. 

This happens when our industrial 
output goes up faster than the income 





Chester Bowles 


of the average citizen. Then a larger 
portion of the national income goes 
into business profits. Ordinarily, busi- 
ness profits are spent to expand pro- 
duction. But if the buying power of 
the people has not gone up enough so 
that they can buy still more goods, 
production cannot be expanded. 

Bowles believes the core of the prob- 
lem is to make sure the distribution of 
the nation’s income is kept in balance. 
If we can do this, we can continue to 
increase our industrial output end- 
lessly without the danger of depres- 
sions, as he sees it. 


Remedies Suggested 


He proposes a series of steps the 
government can take to bring about a 
better distribution of our wealth and 
safeguard the industrial machine 
against future breakdowns. First of 
all, the government must regulate its 
spending in a new way. 

Ordinarily, the government spends 
much or little according to whether 
business is good or bad. In times of 
depression, it cuts its budget and thus 
furthers the downward trend. Bowles 
thinks it should work just the other 
way. When business spending falls 
off, the government should start pro- 
jects of its own—not busywork or use- 
less enterprises, but projects the na- 
tion really needs. 

As Bowles points out, there is an 
almost endless list of things to be 
done. We need new and better roads, 
new parks; we need slum clearance 
and land reclamation—any number of 
public improvements. 

The government can also foster for- 
eign trade by promoting prosperity in 
other countries. Bowles believes that 
supporting the world bank and other 
institutions to help finance the develop- 
ment of foreign nations will contribute 
to this end. 

And the government can do other 
things to bring about a better distri- 


bution of the nation’s wealth. It can 
raise minimum wages. It can broaden 
the social security program. It can 


raise government employees’ salaries. 

If these things are done, Bowles is 
convinced that the nation will enjoy a 
greater prosperity than it has known 
in the past. We can put all our re- 
sources to full use all the time and 
raise the American standard of living 
to heights now undreamed of. 
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Some Suggestions 





The following article appeared re- 
cently under the title “Write to Your 
Congressman—But Do It Right’ in 
Liberty and in the Reader’s Digest. 
Written by Representative George E. 
Outland of California, it furnishes ex- 
cellent advice for those who want to 
write effective letters to their elected 
representatives in Washington. Be- 
cause many of our readers make a prac- 
tice of writing such letters, we know 
they will want this information. 


Fo atok Maca may miss com- 
mittee meetings, he may be ab- 
sent from the floor, he may not show up 
to vote, but he always reads his mail. 
Approximately 60,000 letters are de- 
livered to Congress every day, and at 
ten in the morning practically every 
congressman can be found in his of- 
fice reading his mail. 

Four out of five letters ask for in- 
formation or favors. Will the con- 
gressman send some rocks from the 
Potomac. River for a collection? Will 
he have two suits of clothing (sent 
under separate cover) pressed for a 
constituent’s son who will be dis- 
charged from the Army in Washing- 
ton? 

Taken as a whole, however, the con- 
gressman’s mail is of the greatest 
value to him. No one man can know 
the details of all bills and resolutions 
introduced into Congress. Individuals 
who have made a special study of a 
vital measure are extremely helpful. 
So are such organizations as_ the 
American Association of University 
Women, and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

The congressman not only repre- 
sents his district in Congress, but he 
also represents Washington in his dis- 
trict. Letters show him what issues 
need to be cleared up back home, as 
well as what he needs to do about is- 
sues coming up in Washington. 





H@E 


Most of the time, a telegram is given 
about the same attention as a letter 


Representative Sparkman of Ala- 
bama learned from his mail that his 
district was dissatisfied with the speed 
of demobilization. When he returned 
home for a holiday, he made several 
speeches explaining the reason for 
keeping men in the Army. These 
talks changed the feeling of many of 
his constituents. 

One thoughtful letter outweighs 
half a dozen which say “vote for this” 

r “vote against that” without giving 
any reasons. One spontaneous out- 
burst on your own stationery is worth 


enere 


evening 




















Congressmen receive a tremendous volume of mail every day 


a hundred form letters. Even when 
“canned” letters are copied in long- 
hand, a congressman can spot them. 

The letter that counts is the one 
that shows your congressman three 
things: First, that you yourself are 
doing the writing. Second, that you 
know something about the subject you 
are discussing. Third, that you have 
done some thinking on the subject. 
One representative said that, if every 
voter would write one thoughtful let- 
ter to his congressman each year, we 
would have a much better Congress. 

Send your letter to the representa- 
tive from your own district. If you 
feel particularly strongly on a subject, 
an additional letter to the committee 
which is studying the measure may 
help. Your congressman can always 
tell you what committee is dealing 
with a specific bill. Generally speak- 
ing, however, one letter will do as 
much good as several. 

Make your letter apply to your local 
situation. How does a measure affect 
your community, your business, your 
family? Be specific, frank, factual, 
and natural. Be sure to sign your 
name and give your address. Letters 
without names and addresses are dis- 
regarded. 

It doesn’t matter whether you refer 
to your congressman as “The Hon- 
orable—” or simply as “Mr.—.” Very 
few congressmen care how a letter is 
addressed. They are more interested 


’ in what it has to say. 


Other Suggestions 


Marking a letter “personal” or “con- 
fidential’’ sometimes delays its being 
read, and such markings inevitably an- 
noy the congressman. Registered let- 
ters and telegrams do no more good 
than an ordinary letter. It isn’t nec- 
essary to send stamps for a reply, 
since the congressman’s outgoing mail 
is franked. 

Do not send editorials. Do not 
threaten your congressman with the 
loss of your vote. Do not make im- 
possible requests. It is useless to ask 
your congressman to pledge himself 
to vote a certain way on a measure. 
By the time a bill reaches.a vote, it 
may have changed entirely from its 
original form. If you have told your 
representative how you stand, and 


given him your reasons, he can de-- 


termine whether a yes or a no vote 

on the final draft is what you favor. 
Congress “‘votes the mail” more of- 

ten than not. Several times in re- 


cent years a crisis has been averted 
when a heavy load of mail came in. 
One old-timer around Congress studied 
13 issues which had brought in the 
heaviest mail in the past 25 years. 
On nine, Congress had voted in. ac- 
cordance with the majority mail opin- 
ion: woman suffrage, the League of 
Nations, prohibition, repeal, and 
other questions. On two issues, lend- 
lease and selective service, the opin- 
ions varied from section to section. 
In general, each congressman voted ac- 
cording to the opinion of his own sec- 
tion. On two issues, the Townsend 
Plan and lifting the arms embargo, 
Congress voted contrary to the mail. 


Stayed on Job 


In 1940 after the President let it 
be known that he wanted Congress to 
go home, letters began coming in de- 
manding that Congress stay in session 
during the war emergency. Congress 
stayed. If anyone should ever doubt 
the value of mail from home, let him 
recall that after Congress had stayed 
on the job bills were passed initiating 
our two-ocean Navy and selective serv- 
ice. Pearl Harbor might have been 
worse without these measures. 

Some of the Truman Committee’s 
biggest investigations were started by 
people who saw abuse in war produc- 
tion, and said “I’m going to write 
my congressman about that.” They 
wrote and helped: the government a 
great deal. 

One striking example of the power 
of the letter came when Congress 
voted the so-called Pensions for Con- 
gressmen bill. It had passed both 
houses and been signed by the Presi- 
dent, when a deluge started. From all 
over the country letters poured in, 
protesting. The congressmen hur- 
riedly rescinded their earlier action. 

Letters can be just as effective on 
important issues which come up 
this year and next. You may have 
heard people proudly say, “No, I never 
write a letter to Congress.” Back in 
1941 the extension of selective service 
passed ‘the House by only one vote. 
But for that one vote we might have 
had no Army on the day of Pearl 
Harbor. Had a few congressmen been 
sure they had the support of their 
constituents, the vote might have been 
different. 

There will be similar crises in the 
future. We can come through if you 
know how to write to your congress- 
man, and do write to him. 











Study Guide 


Labor 


1. What are some of the gains that 
the workingman in the United States 
has made since the early 1930’s? 

1. What provision in the Nationa} 
Industrial Recovery Act was most jm. 
portant for labor? 

3. What is meant by collective har. 
gaining? 

4..What practices on the part of 
employers did the National Labor Re 
lations Act prohibit? 

5. What is a “company union”? 
Why does labor object to company 
unions? 

6. What were the main provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act? 















































Discussion 


1. Looking at the gains labor hag 
made, especially those made since 1934, 
which do you think is probably the 
most important to the workingman? 

2. It is frequently charged that 
workers and their organizations have 
been granted too many legal privi- 
leges in recent years without having 
corresponding legal responsibility im 
posed upon them. What is your opin 
ion relative to this issue? 


Hungary 


1. Why will the peace treaty with | 
Hungary be less of a problem for the 
Allies than will the treaties with other 
Axis nations? 

2. In what ways does Hungary ap 
pear to be trying to set up a demo- 
cratic government? 

3. What are the arguments for and 
against the Allies’ demands for. repa 
rations of $300,000,000 from Hun- 
gary? 

4. What territorial problems must 
be considered in making the peace 
treaty with Hungary? 

5. What is some of the evidence of 
ae in Hungary? 

. What are some of the problems 
a faces in setting up he 
ture economic system? 


Discussion 


Nations whose cities, factories, 
farms were destroyed during the Wa 
claim that they have a right to repa 

rations—payments for the damage 
done by the war—from the defeated 
countries. On the other hand, the de 
feated countries say that they cannot 
rebuild if they are required to Pf 
high reparations. Some people ¢ aim 
that the high reparations demand 
from Germany after World War Ik 
that nation from recovering and Ie 
in part, to World War II. He 4 
you think this question of repa 
should be settled? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What remedies does Ches 
Bowles suggest, in his book To ‘ 
without Fear, for keeping the # 
tional income evenly distributed 
for preventing depressions? 

2. What are some points to 
ber in writing to your congress 

3. What changes have come 
in Czechoslovakia as a result of] 
recent elections and of the wat? | 

4, What stand did the Arab Leag 
take recently on the question of ¢ 
ish migration to Palestine? 


